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BINFORD, Fi-ancis EniersoivJr., Ph.D. 
The Unii'ersity of iQwa^ 19^^ 

> Supervisor: Professor Albert N. Hieronymus 

This study. was designed to investigate the interrelationships 
aniODg different approaches to measuring listen/ng comprehen- ' 
«lan among fifth and 'sixth g^adc students. The investigation 
lisd four primary goals. The first wasleMConduct a compre^ 
^haaiiiye review of the research on^isteni^g comprehension. 
i*he isecond was . to construct a compendium of listening as a 
resolt of thai initial review. The third was to construct an 
cxper indent al test batftty vith subtests that defined eight se- 
lected c'omprehensi^ skills. 'The fourth was to investigate the 
^ture of t^Iatidnship^ among t}\e subtests in the experimental/ 
^battery and to examine the relationships betwe.en listening and 
achieve men f measures of reading and composite basic/Skills : 
performance; ^ ; . ' . 

The first two goals were met by a revie\<^ of the listening. • 
research literature^)l(at to und listening and reading com pre* . 
hension were two highly related^. but apparently separate abU'-' ^ 
ities. Listening and reading were found to be taught ^d mea-; 
svired by similar methods-. Theo a cOirjpendiuni of ^twenty-two v 
Itstehing skills were found in the.tosts of li^tenitig cpmprehen-* 
Sion, that appeared to.be highly interlrelated and ov^Iapping. 

This led to the construction -of the cjfper'i mental battery of ' 
/eight 6\|)>testS, {hat were divided into two half-test forms, A * ,. 
iand B, and consisted of sixty-two items in each form. The 

. « . ^ ■ - ■ ■ ^; ■ 

two half -test forms were administered approxlmaloly one week, - 
apart. ' . , ^ , ^ ■ ^ . ' ^ 

The san>ple was selected from among those schools partici- \ ' ' ^ 
pating in the 1975, spring administration of the Iowa Basic 
Skills Testing Program and was composed of 396 students kom " 
four elementary schools, at the fifth and sixth grade levels. 
The students selected were from' medium sized schools anidrcon- - 
sisted^ra sample of fairly representative variabiltiy. ■ * 

Equivalent half- forms reliability coefficients were computifrd I 
fo^ the eight subtests and total listening test.. The subtest in-, 
tercorrelat ions-corrected for attenuation were computed utiliz- 
ing the averaged half-length and full-length test intercorrela- 
^LRP.?-*!i^..*?rf c'^^l"^.^ ^^^nificant departure fro'mvr = l.pQ. 

FuU-length test^lntercbiT^flations and reliability coefficients 
^were used to compute reliabilities of differences among subjects 

Two factor analysis solQtiOns«.were perfiorni^d on the datk. 
First, the principal factor analysis procedure, followed by .a ^ 
yarlmax rotation or the Initial solutiMi was conducted for fac- 
tqrs with eigenvalues greater than one. Second^ the principal 
factor analysis procedure^ follovyed by a varima?c rotation was 
conducted for a two-.factor solution. * 

Although performance on the majority of the listening tests 
favored girls, differences betneen means for girls and boys ' 
were' not significant. Howeyei* there were sizable and slgnlfl- 
cant sex ^differences favbring girls in reading and on the ITBS 
ooroposirc^/ 



^ The reliability coefficients, computed froij; split halves 
ran^d from ,36 to .53 for the eicht subtests . The reliability 
coefficient for the total test was ,84. • ' 

The corrected correlations, reliabiUties of differences, and 
factor analysis procedures indicated liffle evidence ^f unique- 
ness among listening subtests. Few of the correlations cor- ' 
rected for attenuation among the listening subtests we^e signill- 
cantly below 1.00 and reliabilities of differences v%re very 
row. Only one liste7iing,j^ctor was foun'd. 

The reifeuJts of this stuHy lend little or no support to provid- 
ing separate subtest scores for different facets or dimensions 
Of listening comprehension, or ^or constructing a diagnostic 
battery oflistening skills. A single general listening ability 
fa9tor appeared to accftunt for nearly alLof the systematic vari- 
ance. These results are conslstent.wi'th similar 'research on . 
• reading comprehension. . 

Reading and listening compr^ension* are highly related, but 
significantly independent abilities with strong similarities in 
definition, development, an^assessment. . ' 

' Order No. 77-28,431, 262 pages. 
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EFFECTS OF TWO METHODS OF A RTICULATORV* ASSfiSS- 
MENT ON THE RESPONSES 0> KINDERGARTEN CHIli)REN 
. ' y "^Order No. 7800386 

BRUNKER, Mary Catherine, Ph.D. Uinversity of Maryland, 
"977. Jl35pp>. Supervisor: Dr. Saraii H; Leeper 
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The primary purpose of this study Was^ investlgag* .the 
relationships among certain variables w^icl^^ght influence 
the articulation test scores of klnderga^ter^^i^S^en. The 
variables selected for study wore method of respohs^licita- 
tion, eSammers, and sex of subjecXs. Stimulus materia 
sisted of 87 word.*^ from The Tenijilia-.Dirlcv Tests of Artlcu- 
' iL^ion- '^>*5 ^est methods were estaijlished for"pr~eleniatl^f 
the stimulus. Method One was a spontaneous uietliod in which 
pictures of objectsr or concepts were presented, to elicit a wo^d 
containing given siieech sounds. Method Two was an imitative 
method in which subjects were asked to repeat a word aft^ 
hearing it pronounced by the examiner. 

Randomly selected from five randcjiwly selected elementary 
schools in Baltimore Comity, Maryland, 168 kindergarten chll-. 
dren were subjects. This sample Included equal numbers of 
boys and girls and consisted of children who met specific cri- 
teria, they manifested np evidence of hearing loss; evidenced 
no malformed or abnormally functioning speech production or 
sound reception organs; came from nionglingual homes; were 
not involved in speech therapy; and received parental permis- 
sion to participate in the study^. 

A Posttefst Only Control, Group Design was used to ascertiiri 
-'.the effect of each of the two test methods upon artlculatory re- 
sponses of kindergarten children. The structui;e of the study 
resulted in a Mixed Model 2x2x2 factorial design, ant the inde- 
pendent variables (Lest method, examiners, and sex 0f subjects) 
we»e tl>eated ji a Three-Way Analj^sis gf Variance to test the 
statistical si;jhificance of both main .effects and joint ef^Hjts of 
thos^varlables. The level of significance, for' testing all re- 
search iquestions was set at a .05. ^ * 



Results X)f this study w<^re: Methoc*. of test administratis 
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did aflect the subject's perforViajice on a test of artidblation. ) 
Dillerenco in ine;in scores was significant at the .05 il^ve*!^ \ 
favor of the iiiiitativo method. 2. Test performance was relatec| 
to th0 sex of the subject. Difference in mean scores was signifiV 
caiU at the .05 level in favf^v of girls. B.-^Analysis of data related^ 
to main effects «i»exanmiers pnxiuced no statistically sittnifi- \ 
cant results. However, dat;i related to effects ol interactions \ 
between test n)^^)d and exanjiiiers indicated that exaxriiners 
ha''d an effect that WW Vot, ijidependenVof ineUiod: • * 
'•' Some supplementary ftndings of this Study were: 1. Girls 
made fewer err«)rs lhaji bpys' in* every error category,' except 
that of qniissions^ (Error categories were*:^ omissions, substi- 
tutions, distortions, and uo response;)^ 2. Twice as many boys 
as girls received low sc6i;es ojva test of articulation. 3^ Ages 
of children who received perfe(^:t,scor es cov.e red the totiU range 
of the sample - five year;;?, two nionths to six years, one month - 
except for two age level?* for boys (five years, four nionths and 
five years, eight nionth.s)/an^ one age level for girls (fiveyears, 
three montJis). • ^ ' ^ 
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A COMPARATIVE APPRAISAL OF TUE UNIVERSITY OF 
■GEORGIA SECONDARY- ENGLISH EDUCATION EVALUA- 
.;tION PROCEDURES AND THE GEORGIA CRITERION- 
REFERENCED TEST IN COMMUNICATIVE ^TS ♦ 
■) \ ' - . Order No. 7822296 

BUTLER, Roberta Jacqueline, Ed,b. University ctf Georgia, 
1978. 166pp. Supervisor: L, Ramon Veal ' ' 

. ■ This study examined the traditional method of evatqating 
teachers with special emphasis on the directions sifggested by 
rcviiBws of reseaach and of related legal issues. These re- 
views indicate that a n\ultiple dvider^ie approach to te^jfcher 
iRvaluation seems the safest direction. Both the University of 

V Georgia's field -based Pre-Service Secondary English Educa- 
tion Program and the Georgia Department of Education have " 
adopted such an approach. The Georgja Department of Educa- 
tion plans to utilize one unique prece of evidence, scores on a 
laiowledge test, the Georgia Teaching Field Criterion-Refer- 
enced Test in Communicative Arts (CRT-CA), in addition to 
„dther certification reg^irements, 
^ There were two purposes to this study: . 

1. To further validate the instruments us.ed,by the Univer- 
sity of Georgia Pre-Service Secondary English Educa- 
tvon Program to nieasure prospectiire English teachers* 
knowledge, attitudes, and performance. 

■ 2. To use these instruments in a comparative, evaluative 

study of the Georgia Teaching Field CRT^CA. 

The population for the study consisted of 40 teacher can- 
y didates (TC's) who completed the University of Georgia pro- 
g'ram In 1975-1976 and who were involved in a previous study 
which evaluated the program', and. in addition, 40 TC's who 
completed th« program in 1976-1977 ajid who ^ook ihe Georgia 
Teaching Firld CRTr-CA as part of a large scale field tryout 
of the test, • ' * 

A comparison of these tuo groups* scores on the University * 
o(' Georgia instruments, whjch measure 26 variables**, estab- 
lished tl%ir similarity and prcivided further evidence of the 
feliability of the instruments. Principal c^»mponenf analyses 
of the scoi-es of all 80 students on the 26 variables extracted 
two knowledge factors (Tested Knowl^fciMTe andT^ad^mic Suc- 
cess), three attitude factors (Sociid OrientatioiCAqceptance of 
Responsibility and Leadership, and Beliefs about Students and 
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Teaching),^ and two performance factdrs (Professional Ratings 
and Student Ratings). The limited number and logical cluster- 
ing of these fac^ ors further established the validity of the in- 
struments." The principal component analyses also produced 
factor' scores thereby reducing the number of variables to be 
included in the correlational analyses which followed: 

Using the 40 1976-1977 TC's scoresV)n the seven factors 
and on the CRT-CA, an intercorrelation matrix revealed only 
three significant correlations among the eight variables. There 
is a pos(^6 relationship between the two knowledge factors 
(Tested knowledge and Academic Success) and the CRT-GA 
and a.negative relationship between Tested Knowledge and 
Pnofesdional Ratings. Stepwise multiple regressions reiterated 
- these relaftbnships and indfcated that a combination of Tested 
Knowledge and Academic Success scores provides the best 
prediction of t^e CRT-CA scoi'e but that no combiriatidn of 
scores prqvides prediction of Professional Ratings. In sum the 
\CRT-CA does not predict performance as measured by Pro- 
^jfesslonal Ratings, nor do Professional Ratings or Student Rat- 
ings of ^rformance predict scores on the CRT-CA. The 
study revealed no significant relationship between the CRT-CA 
ar^d any of these measures of performance. The results force 
the conclusions that none of the predictor measures holds much 
pot^ntial foiTTi^sitive prediction*of classroom performance 
'and\that these measures of knowledge hold little potential for 
prechcting anything other than performance on other instru- 
ment^ also measuring knowledge. 

\ ■ ■ i ' ■ 
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Sarah War shauer, Ph.D, Stanford .University, 



This thesi^ asked why competent evaluators award the rat- 
ings they do to\college students' expository essays, ^ost past 
studies on composition evaluation gave only partial answers to 
this questio'n because they were based on correlational re- 
search designs, ^Unlike past studies the main section of this 
thesis consisted 6^ an experiment designed to discover factors 
within papers that influence raters. 

Essays were collected from college students on eight argu- 
mentative topics, St.\me of these essays were rewritten to be 
stronger or weaker in four categories: content, organization, 
sentence structure, aji\i mechanics, Evaluators, not knowing 
that the essays had beeh rewritten, first used a four point 
holistic rating scale to judge the quality of the essays. Then 
they rated whether they thought each of the four rewriting 
categories in each rewritten essay was strong or weak. These 
ratings of the categories were labeled the raters* perceptions 
of the rewriting. 

An anaiysis of how the rewritten categories influenced the 
variance in the hoUstic scores revealed that content and orga- 
nization were the most influential (p <,O01), The effects, pf the 
mechanics and sentence structure were smaller and differed 
I Avhen measured by the actual rewriting and when measured by 
the evaluators' perceptions of the rewriting. Mechanics and 
sentence structure mattered more when organization was 
strong (p <,01, p <.O01, respectively). 

Examination of {he original essays prior to rewriting re- , 
ve:iled effects of the writer, the rating scale, and the circum- 
stances of the rating. Essays from a group of professional 
writirs were also'in this sample. All original essays wei^. ^ 
evaluated wtl6(both a holistic and a Diederich type analytic 
rating scale. ^ , 
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Two writer attributes contributed significantly to thrf Aters' 
hoi istie evaluations of tht? quality oi the original essays: where 
the writer went to school (p <,0Ol) and hcr.v confident the writer 
was in his or her in-cla^s writing (p <,05), The trainer (p < 
,01), the essays themselves (p <,00l). and one of the tbpics 
significantly influenced the raters' holistic scores. Neither 
the time of the reading nor the raters themselves influenced 
the scores to differ sjgnifi(\.intly. 

The professional writer^ fared only slightly better than the 
average student on the holistic scale though they did much better 
•thati the students on the analj^tic scale, Their'outstanding ana- 
lytic scores came from the categories voice, sentence struc- 
ture, word choice, and usage. They W6re not judged so con- - 
sistently high on the categories development, and organization. 

Students usually receive^^^e same scores regardless of the 
rating scale. The summed score on an analytic rating scale, 

•the holistic scor^, aiid every category of the analytic scale, 
except usage, were highly correlated. 

This thesi.s provides an experimental njodel for studying 
many aspects gf the evaluation process. It i iggests guidelines 
for obtaining consistent evaluations from r'aters ami for analyz- • 
iag what those ratin>is mean. It also points to the tiije.d for hoth 

pedagogy Jind research to focus ii^ttention on ihe hirger leyels 

of the discourse, content and organization. 



ORAL LANGUAGE ELICITATION fiY FAMILIAR AND UN- 
V FAMILIAR^ULTS ^ Order No. 7820684 



'■ KEAR, Dennis Jay, Sr,, Ph/D, Arizona State University, 1978, 
91pp, " • • 

The purpose of this study was tb compare the syi(toctic ^ 
structures produced by first grade children using a specific 
oral language elicitrfTion instrument and how the degree of ex- 
aminer familiar itvjftffected their oral language performance. 
The variables;*6f. socioeconomic status and ethnic group mem* 
bersl^ip and their effect oral language production were also 
examined. The Oral LangjJifge Evaluation (0,L,E,) was chosen 
to elicit and evaluate the oral li^nguage responses of 68 first ^ 
grade Mextcan-Amerlcari and Anglo children. The middle and 
low socioeconomic groups were included in the study. Three 
different types of examiner were utilized to elicit the oral lan- 
guage responses — a familiar adult, a classroom teacher and an 
outside evaluator, A three-way ANOVA was used to analyze the* 
data. No statistically significant differences were found in the 
oral language scores on the 0,L,E,'s language continuum between 
socioeconomic groups, ethnic groups, and types of examiners. 
Two and three-way interactions among the three ii^dependent 
variables also proved to be statistically not significant. 



ASSESSING THE EPISODIC STRUCTURE, INK)RMATION ; 
STRtyCTURE AND COHESION OF CHILDREN'S WRITTEN 
NARRATIVES AS INDICES OF THEIR SOPHISTICATION IN 
WRITING * Order No, 7822917 

^ .\ 
HOHMANN, Charles Frederick, Ph,D, The University of Mich- 
igan. 1978. 144pp, Chairman: Loren Barritt 

In an. efforlLto extend recent work at the High/Scope Edu- 
cational Researcl^oundation, ninety narrative storiegVritten 
by thirc], fourth \ind fiftli grade children in an administration , 
of the Foundation's Productive Language Assessment Tasks . ' , 
(PLAT) were scored on variables representing episodic struct 
ture. Information structure and cohesion. The variables were 
based on models of episodic structure, information structuris/ 
and cohesion identified in a review of relevant literature artf^ 
^"vob^ed the tabulation of word, phrase and larger story 
constituents, 

The apisodic structure, information structure and cohesion" 
var 1^1 M showed development changes in most cases where 
expectedJ In addition the variables showed significant rela- 
tipnshipfl/to analogous PLAT variables and to global ratings -of 
the stoi^es' quality^ Better quality stories were loqg, ended 
with a Resolution, contained several episodes, used the causal 
coniunc8)on so frequently and had few distracting errors. These 
and other findings are potentially applicable to writing instruc- 
tion and assessment. >- 




THE CONSISTENCY OF THE SAT-V WITH PRESENT OB- 
f ..JECTIVEiS-IN HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH Order No, 7730851 
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This .study was designed to investigate the followinir qu'es- 
tions: 1, Are the present educational programs in high school 
English teaching objectives consistent with the objectives tested 
for by the Scholastic Aptitude Test|- Verbal Section (SAT-V)?. 
2, Should our high school English programs be consistent with 
thte o^ectives tested for by the SAT-V? 

The population of the study consisted of high school English 
chaii-persohs. They responded to questionnaires sent to ran- 
domly selected high schools in Colorado, TheViata and conclu- 
• slons are based on the returns representing 41 high schools. 

The questionnaire ^yas composed of sample questions from 
the four areas found on the SAT-V.^CChese areas were: sen-r 
tdnce completion, analogies, antonyms and reading comprehend 
sion. The selected participants by means of a Likert scale, 
indicated whether or not each question was consistent with the 
goals of their educational programs and whether or not they v 
beHevId thefr program objectives should be consistent with the' 
objective tested for by the SAT-V, 

A descriptive anSJysis was made of each question according 
to the follbwing variables: sex, years taught, si^e of high school, 
and the percentage of minority students within each high school. 

Some of the conclusions drawn were: 1, Most of the high 
schools sampled felt their educational programs were, and 
should be, designed to teach the objectives tested over by the 
SATs, 2. Although the sample had mixed feelings as to the 
SATs being a good indicator'of education experiences, they did, 
feel that the SATs should continue to be given, 3, The sample 
of English f^achers felt that a student's acceptanc<^ college 
not be determined by SAT scores. ^ 
' The review of literature and-dat^ collected rJ^sulted in t^ie 
following recommendations being made: 1, Educaf&ifs and par- 
ents should be made a\^are of the.other variables involved in ' 
the^dechning SAT scores, 2, Institutions of higlTer education; 
par*ents, and students should be made aware that not all high 
jchools have educj^tional objectives that are consistent with the 
obfeetives tested by the SAT-V, 3. Similar studies in other 
'States should be made to see if the results are consistent "with 
this study, 4, College success of students who graduated from 
high schools. which did not support the objectives of the SAT-V 
Is a recommendation for-further study, 5, In respect to the • 
research on declining SAT scores and with the consideration 
of -some of the concl^usion.s, it should ba. recommended that the 
SATs be discontinued*. 



THE CONSTRUCTION AND VALIDATION OF A CRITERION- 
REFERENCED TEST IN BASIC writing SKILLS 
4' " * * Order No. 7811372 

' PRATER, Dori? Lee, Ed, a University of California,'Los 
Angeles', 19.78, 197pp. Chairman: Professor W, James iPopham 

The'fteed for the development of well constructed criterion- > 
referenced tests of basic writing skills has been enhanced by 
the current trend toward establishing minimum requirements 
in basic skill areas for high school .graduation. This study 
documents a replicable procedure for the identification of basic 
writing competencies, construction of test specifications and . . 
Items, and establishment of the validity and reliability of such 
a measure. \ , 

The first step in. the procedare was to gather preference 
data regarding potential competencipa from several involved 
8ubgroups«5^Klli^ a scho<5t district. A mailed survey listed a 
vWde range of potential writing competencies apnd asked respon- 
d<^ts to prioritize them as to their importaj)ce"as a require- 
fnent for high school graduation.^ ^rvey fOrms were mailed to 
parents, teachers, students, business representatives, and sff=o^ 
l^ted subject matter specialists. On the basis of the prefer- - 
, en.ce dat^ collected, seven competencies were isolated to form 
the basis for t^je t^t. These competencies were: Mechanics, 
Usage, Paragraph Organization, Spelling, Sentence Correction, 
Forms, and Writing Sample. 

^^X^hesecond step 'in the procedure was the creation of test • . 
Specifications for each of the competencies selected. The spe-'^' 
iif^pations included a brief general description ot the compe- 
tency, a san^ple item, and a list of both'stimulus and response . 
attributes*^ sing the test specifications, twenty «mltipl^- 
choice items were generated for six of'the compOTncies. Ten 
of the liemS'loT each of these competencies were assigned to 
Form A of^e test, ten to Form B. The seventh competency, ^ 
*>Vriting SaaiSple'*, required a constructed response on the part 
of the exaniine^ Foi' this subtest, a scoring guide, or rubric, 
was constructed and English teachers were trained to use £he 
guide in sc6ring essays. ^ , ' 

The final step in the procedure was the establishment of the 
validity and the reliability of the test. The descriptive validity^ 
of the test was established by two procedures. First, in order 
to determine the extent to which the^test specifications com- 
municated clearly, four experienced language arts teachers 
were given the test Specifications for each competency and 
risked to create, independently, three test Hems according to 
the specifications for that competency. In order to check the 
homogeneity of the items produced by these language arts teach- ^ 
ers, three other language arts specialists were given the items 
- and asked to identify those that were homogeneous. A second » 
validation procedure involved the actual test items- 'Fivejydges 
reviewed the items that were used in the test and judged whether 
or not these items were congruent with the test specifications. 
The test was field tested on three hundred students randomly 
^ elected from grades seven, nine, and twelve. Two weeks later, 
the same students were retested. The following types of relia- 
bility were calculated for the totc^l test and each subtest: Stabil- 
ity, Equivalency, and Stability and Equivalency. Results from 
field tests yielded correlation coefficients of .88 and ,86 ontest- 
retest results (stability); .92 and .93 on alternate forms re- 
sults (equivalency),; and .84 and .87 on the basis of results . 
across time and form (stability and equivalency). 

In addition, consistenc'y'of classification of students as either 
''Pass* or "Fair was computed using varying proficiency levels . 
of seventy, eighty, and ninety percent. Consistency of decisions f 
ranged from seventy- eight to one hundred percent, depending^ ^ 
upon the proficiency level chosen. Inter-rater agreenient of 
^ readers using the essay scoring guide ranged from a low of 
' •73, after the first administration, to a high of .93 after the sec- 
*>nd adnrinistration, ' ' t 
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Sta tement of the Problem ' 

The^purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of 
readers' fatigue on the graderi^ of written essays. The essays 
used for the study were written for the Language Skills Zxr 
amination of the Regentd**Testing Program, The focus of the 
Study concerned the variability of reader judgments as they 
might relate to th^ effects of readers' fatigue over time of 
grading. Three hypotheses,, tested at the .05 level of signifi- 
cance, were generated. ^ 



Hypothesis One . , ^ 

.There will be no significant difference bet^vteen means for 
experienced and inexperienced graders. 

Hypothesis Two 

There will be no significant difference between means foi* 
fatigued and non-fatigued graders. 

Hypothesis Three 

There will be no significant inter action'l)«t\veen experience ' 
, and faiigue, » ' ^ ' . 

Method and Procedure ^ - 

The sample was a random selection of graders who read^ 
essays during the tinfte period from Winter Quarter, 1975, 
through Summer Quarter, 1976. Before random selection, 
. raters were designated as "experienced" (five or more grading 
days within the sWen inelusive quarters), ot •inexperienced" 
(three or fewer gi\ading days within the swen inclusive quar- 
ters). Of the ratet\s whose reading averaged 1^0 to 150 essays 
per scoring day, forty in each category, experienced and In- 
experienced, were randomly chosea The random sample was 
indepiftndent of the six scoring centers located within the Uni- ^ 
versity System^ altholigh the sample did consist of at least twO 
raters in both categories from each center. 

The basic technique used in the study was a comparison 61 / 
•flrrfl-half* grades with "last-half grades, deternained from / 
the score sheets used by the readers. The data consisted of / 
160 sets of scores, with a minimum of 55 scores per rater pei^ 
half. ^ * / 

Assumption of the presence of more readers' fatigye In tne 
last half of the grading time than in the first half constituted 
the operational definition of the independent variable "fatigue," 
As this assumption suggests the possibility of more variation 
in scores given in the last half of the grading time than/in the 
first half, variation In fatigue was observed by compai'ing' 
first-half grades with last-half grades. This possible vafl^ 
ation, then, constituted the.operational definition of the inde- 
pendent variaBM "fatigue." A two-way analysis Of variance 
wa£t used to analyze the data. 

\ 
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Results 



mlts 
ExOml 



Ejcamlnation >f the results of the analyses Indicated that tW 
null hypotheses J^^ld not be rejected, / . 

1. The F vaW of ,4509 (experienced and inexperlertced ; '/ 
gradfers, iS^ effect (E)) was n9t«ignihcant at the .09 
level. ■ - ■ \ J. ,;7;''. 

2^ T<ie F value of ,0217 (fatigued and non-fatigu^^ gr^rs, 

^ain effecr(F)) was not signifijcant ^he .OS^evel:; 
3:* The F value 6f ,0491 (intera/^^tlon between^expefrience. 
% and fatigue, (FxE)) was not significant at'tljqr .OS 

Conclusions ' ^ ' . / ; 

The obvious conclusion of thig investigation is that, ^Ithln . 
the limitations of th> study and according to the Iriterprfetatlon 
of the data gathered for the study, there Is no sLgifiificant eff^.cr 
of readers' fatlgue.on the grading of essays. / \- 



J 



; . De^ite t;he. l^arninfe'eff ect, significant. diff^rlMi^Wli^een 
Ih^ two age levels, of children in regatrd to th^fp^fesi^e/ot ab- 
r fience-orcbtor emergt^^as.a result of count erbalahclrigr tft^ ordeX^' 
Of presentation of the two task conditions. The younger'chil-" / ' 
f ren petformed;signiticanUy;betteri)n both cdnditioris-wheivi:^ • • 
gi>ren the Colpr IM^ir^t 'hither than. the Black-aad^^^^W^^^ • 
The older .cWld>^n^onVferseiy; pekw^ 
. t).^tter on t»th cpndit^ons v^.pfesented the Black and Whit.e • 
Tisk Jijrse>c^er than tho^Cbl^r Task (p. <f,01).:- Both lan^'a#e • 
tjisordered an^rmal groilpS cOn „ 
tion, but the gre^st difference in perfbrcniafTce betwe^ the^ 
age groups was a^iW the lang^^ag'e disoi|hgi^ . . ' 

The results' of thiX study ihdicatiethi^^^ ' 
chUdrei? under the approximate age 6f seven are only able tx? 
perform, adequately on language comprehension tests when Jthe" " ' 
Illustrations are rendered in cplor: the results also"" indicate 
^th at language disordered children above the age of se^ysn 'are ' 
•distr^ted by the prelsmce Of color in the test illustt\attons, and ' 
perforrfi to fheir potentXal onfy when the illastratWs are in - ^ ' 
black and white, L_ * -T 
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The purpose of this stujS^ wai^to compare the [^r^rmancc^ 
of both language disordered and normal children on two ver- 
sions of a language comprehension task: one task illustrated 
.with simple black and white line drawings, and the other illus- 
trated with the same drawings filled in with color, ^ast re- 
search in perceptual discrimination and dimensional- prefer- 
ences have indicated that children .younger than age seven may 
have difficulty'interpreting the intended ijpeaning of simple black 
and white line drawings, but would have less diitr^ulty if the 
same drawings were rendered In color. 

An experimental language comprehension task was developed 
based on Lee's North-western Syntax Screening Test, Receptive 
Portion (1969), Two versions of the Experimental task were ' . 
prepared, one containing b^ack aiid white line drawings/ and 
the other containing the ^ame drawings filled in with color. 
^Twenty language disordered children and twenty normal Ian- • 
guage^ Jxildren between the ages of three and ten wer^ desig- 
nated according to age^evel and language ability. 

All St the children were given both versions 6[ the experi- 
mental tUsk, A one week time inter^val was allowed between 
administrations. . Fiver Independent Variables were'jmanlpulated, 
each with tWo levels: Chroma (Color Vs. Blafck and Whlte)^. 
Status jLanguagt Disordered Vs, Normal), Age (Yobnger v\ 
Older), Level (High Language Ability Vs, Low Language AblM)(y), 
and Order (Color Task First Vs, Black and White Task Firs|>!(. 
The Dependent Variable was each child^s score on th§ experi- 
mental language Qonjprehens\cm task. - 

The analysis of Variance yielded two statistically significant 
main effects. Status and Age, and two significant statistical * 
interactions, Chroma X Order and Age- x Order, All were slg- 
rimcant at the ,0! level of significance. Th'^e results demon- 
strated that a.signlficant learning effect occurred^betweAi the 
two administrations of the e^cperlmen|al task causing the lack • 
of slgnific^t differences tvetween the two levels of Chroma for 
all the children. \ > <• 
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; The purpose of this study was bo determine if di fluent 4 
methodo ol story presentation would enhanc*3 Oi decrease lan- 
guage performance (total number^words or fluency ,' excludliitg ' 
garbles; vocabulary sophistication ^ivword frequency; and 
languagp coniplexrt^j and to determineYS^ny of these stoty 
telling procedures Interact wltlh the studentS^sej;; race, and- 
educational j4ackg^round of his/her- parents. - 

Forty-eight (48) subjects were randomly selected from^fie^ 
population of third grade students in the Columbus, Ohio Public* 
School System, dl the forty-eight (48) students, tw'enty-four 
(24) were male and t\vGnty-four (24) wei-e female. Of the male' 
and female groups of^ subjects selected, twelve (12) were black 
and twelve (12) were white^ Six (6) or one-half ofUach group 
were from homes of professional class parents, aid six (6) t 
were fr^i^iJidmes of non-professional class parents-, ^ 

Three methods of stpry presentation were used in tfte study,- 
Each subject received^,aU three methods of story pi-esentatibn. 
Treatment* I was a pictures only (P> presentation of a.story. 
Treatment II, was a pictutes and recordings (P + R) prosenta- , 
tion of another story. Treatment in was a recording (Rl of a 
third story. The three stories used in the treatments were se- 
lected from tly? Caldecott Award Winner Picture Books. After 
each story presentation, the#tibjects were asked to retell or ^ 
tell the 5to*ry back to the investigator^, 

. It was obsextved that when third ^:radc stuHents were pi^- 
*sented stories by Treatment III, recording only iR) and Treat- . 
,ment II, py^ctures alld recordingA(P + R), there^was a signlfi- 
' cant effect on their ^ang^age pl^rforrir.mce as measured by the 



■y , }yi^j^1^ t^^^^^ excluding RarWes- ■ 

, ti^tiit 1; plctumraaiy VM; • pmiuct5d^:ihQrbiv<ji^<lj3 per claus^: 
;-. _\for all. caXeit^ncs^43jr-;sti-ty<>ct&^^^^^^ '^^^-V -'.V. '-^ " • •'IV ''''"'" 

. .::firpund of aladejits' pj^i**?nl& bu the mt?aii; humbe^^ 

; $ia.of thff^fiU^alsp-^e^^^^^ a significant ihtcf acttoh effeci' • ' ■ 
; ■ V ■.: y|^^^'^n<fea^V that the: auditf^ry imcxie app^r^ fo^b^ the I 

^ ^-S^i^I^;^^^''-^'^ third is^Mt studeii^s 

. , d«s|gfwted..-b^^^^ whlte)^ and eduGalio'nal back- 

.; /• .g^?»^J^^v(prp;essipm professional) bt stud^nt^ parents ■ 

: / .I>resenai>g;stbrics iii both the auditory and visual hibdes/apv - . 
; peaxs: to: be the^ next /Gfi^^^^ medium^ while iWyi^ual mode 
• appear? Xt> thy^^iij^'t effect ive.4n enhanclnglaiiLWe/ner- ■ " ^ 
;• ■/.fOJ'maAce.:- ''^ ■ - • . - -. . • ■ • . • • > 
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